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will not send them into action all at once; even should
they all be available, assembled and to hand. Unity of
time does not mean unity of moment. When we come
to studying the battle, the act of force, we shall see that
this act of war divides itself into a series of operations,
a succession of efforts tending:

(1)  Some to enlighten the command.

(2)  Others  to  absorb,   to  wear  out,   the  enemy's
activities.

(3)  Others, again, to overthrow, by means of a violent
shock, the balance between the pressure of the assailant
and the resistance of the defender.

Any sound utilisation of forces, even should it aim
at a complete decision, implies the notion of a progres-
sion, a succession in the act of consuming such forces.
Those which have gone first into action must have pro-
duced their own effect before others can utilise that
effect. Such a notion of succession, I say again, is not
contrary to unity of time; some period must necessarily
be set in order to allow troops and arms to produce the
whole effect of which they are capable.

Thus, to quote but one instance, we shall see in the
attack upon a place :

AETILLEEY :

(1)  Silencing the enemy batteries which defend its
approaches.                              *

(2)  PrepaMug^ the attack by firing on the objective
so as to make it untenable.

(3)  Following up the attack.
INFANTRY :

(1)  Reconnoitring points occupied by the enemy,

(2)  Investing the position, keeping it under a powerful
fire.

(3)  Assaulting the position.

All of which successive operations are necessary in
order to achieve the best possible use of forces, and do
not require till the last moment the simultaneous action
of all these forces,

We now have discovered the combination of elements
we require.

The solution of the problem results from :

(1)  The fact that it is impossible to keep all troops
constantly ready to fight.

(2)  The fact that it is sufficient to keep, at first, only